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SELECT POETRY. 
- The Poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling 
the Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven! 
’ And, as imagination bodies forth 
: The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
a Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
e. A local habitation aud a name.—Shakspeare. 
-_ THE BROKEN PROMISE. 
ting Iknew men kept no promises—or none 
Atleast with women—and yet knowiug this, 
EB, With credulous folly, still | trusted one, 
tain Whose words seemed so like truth, that [ forgot 
The lesson that I should have known full well 
ad before, 
: And I believed, because he said he’d come, 
ving That he would come—and then—night after 
night, 
a8, I watched the clouds, and saw them pass away 
thy From the bright moon—and leave, the clear 
; blue sky, 
liest As spotless, and serene, and beautiful, 
As if fair promises were broken ne’er 
e all Beneath it. Man forgets in busy hours 
What in his idle moments he has said, 
the ‘Nor thinks how often woman’s lLappiness 
Hangs on his lightest words. It is not things 
y une Of great importance which affect the heart 
ost deeply—trifles often weave the net 
in’d misery or bliss in buman life. 
ere By There’s many 2 deep and hidden grief, that 
: co: 
ve, | From sources which admit of no complaint— 
bg a BH From things of which we canuot—dare not 
( speak— 
And yet they seem but trifles, till a chain, 
Link after link, is fastened on each thought, 
3 and And wound around the heart—they do their 
LATR work 
unt- fp. IMsecrecy and silence, but their power 
bels, @ /8 far more fatal than the open shafts 
,and fj Ofeorrow and misfortune; for they prey 
id on Upon the health and spirits, till the bloom, 
_ Of hope is changed into hectic an flush; 
e@bey break the charm of youth’s first, bright- 
id in Fs. est dreams 
Tooth MB And thus wear out the pleasures of the world; 
om And sap, at length, the very springs of life: 
-~ | But this is woman’s fate. It is not thus 
d, by With proud, aspiring, man—his mind is filled 
With high and lofty thoughts—and love, and 
=»? hope, 
_ Add ali the warmest feelings of his heart, 
by _ Affe sacrificed at cold ambition’s shrine. 


@ feels that the whole world was made for 


5 
ome painful disappointments cross 
" h of life, he does but change bis course, 
for broken promises, nor hopes destroyed, 
Ate e’er allowed a place on memory’s page. 








*Tis only woman, in her loneliness, 

And in her silent melancholy hours, 

She treasures in her heart the idle words 

That bad no meaning; and who lives on hope 

Till it has stolen the color from her cheeks— 

The brightness from her eyes: who trusts her 
peace 

| On the vast ocean of uncertainty— 

| And if ’tis wretched, she Jearus her lot to bear, 

Or she may learn to die—but not forget— 

It is for her to hoard her secret thoughts— 

To brood o’er broken promises—and sigh 

O’er disappointed hopes; till she believes 

There is less of wretchedness in the wide world 

Than in her single breast. 





MY PENCIL. 
“Tis but fancy’s sketch.” 


Who that has ever visited our village of 
Greenwood-vale, Las not observed the little 
white chapel on the brow of a neighbouring 
acclivity, surrounded by a large growth of lom- 
bardy poplars, that wave in majestic beauty 
above its walls, as if to veil this humble sanc- 
tuary from the gaze of careless indifference, 
while they add a soft sulemnity to the scene, 
fitted to the thoughts of the contemplative. 

It covers the cemetery of a respectable fa- 
mily of the county, the bead of whom educated 
in the Roman Catholic faith, caused this little 
edifice to be reared for the performance of those 
ceremonies of the Church, required by the 
creed of its members for the repose of the de 
parted; the prayers and the tears of aflection 
have consequently here often mingled at the 
holy altar, with a sincerity of heart that ren- 
dered them acceptable, doubtless, to that Be- 
ing from whom no secrets are hid. 

Jt was here that young Cleveland first met, 
and wooed, and won the thei idol of his affec- 
tions, the gay and beautiful Eliza M 
There upon that marble slab, would they sit 
together for whole hours on a calin evening of 
asummer’sday. In the fullness of his heart he 
declared all his love for her, and what could her 
young heart ultimately do, but yield up its first 


deed the source of all he: 

Such is woman!—the seeds of early love in 
her young and tender boson, warmed into be- 
iog by kindness and devoicd attachment, soon 
bring forth a rich and /uxuriant foliage, which 
like the young vine of tle forest, clings closer 
and closer to the protecting tree that shelters 
it, till it seems so knii into its very existence, 
that one would think tie severance of the stem 


irthly happiness. 





and only aflections tu the safe kecping of one 
so devoted, so ardently devoted to ber, as her 
young lover seemed to be, nay truly was.—She 
gave him her hand, and her confiding and affec- | 
tionate heart went with it;—and that beart be- 
came bis more end more, till she doated on his 
very form, and felt within ber that he was in- 


jit clung to, would be but the mandate for its 
;own ruin and decay. 

They lived together in a retired part of the 
village, for several years. Their felicity was 
interrupted only once, when it pleased Divine 
| Providence to call to himself one of the little 
|seraphs he had lent them, to gild their connu- 
| bial happiness with astill brighter glow. Then, 
jindeed, the heart of Eliza was smitten within 
her, as she watched, with all a mother’s fond- 
jness, by the cradle of the little sufferer. But 
| Cleveland, when be took the infant in his arms, 
jand it lay there quiet and motionless, as if all 
pain and suffering had ceased—when the 
thought rushed across him, that that was but 
the indication that his little darling was about 
leaving him forever—when its eye became 
fixed upward, as if gazing on the heaven its 
innocent spirit was going to—and then—when 
|it gasped, and its head sunk on his bosom!— 
who shall describe the unutterable anguish that, 
unmanned him, as he returned the beautiful 
corpse of bis once lively, smiling little Mary, 
into the arms of an attending nurse! 

But they knew it to be the act of Providence, 
and they,used to talk of meeting their dear in- 
fant in the mansions of its heavenly Father, and 
how sweetly the fair cherub would smile on 
them there.—* And oh, my Robert!” said Eli- 
za, ** Robert, Jet us both try to be as certain 
of that state, as we are sure our little Mary 
was.” - 

Time rolled onward—and although the green. 
mound that covered their infant had-occasivin- 
ally been the extent of an evening waik, they 
ceased, as they ought to indulge in preying 
sorrow, and returned to the enjoyment of do- 
mestic happiness in the society of each other 
and their remaining children. 

During one of these evening walks they 
entered the enclosure of the white chapel—it 
was a long time since they had visited it toge- 

ther, and they found themselves seated on that 
‘very slab tnat formed its entrance, and in the 
very spot where, six years before, they had 
promised each other love, fidelity, and a union 
of hearts and hands. 

‘Eliza, do yeu remember the evening Bel- 
more was persuading me to leave you bere to 
your ruminations, as be called it, and go with 
him to the theatre?’ 

‘When you were reading me some little. 
story—was it not, Robert?’ 

‘ Yes:—bhow angry he was at my refusal—a 
fine fellow, though, that Belmore. I suppose 
you know he -has returned from his western 
tour?’ 

‘No, indeed, Robert—has he?’ said she, 
sighing. ‘ I never liked that Belmore—besides 
you know his character does not stand fair, 
love. Have you seen him since his return?’ 

‘O yes, I was with him in town last evening: 
at his lodgings.” 























































































































THE SOUVENIR. 
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I hear he games—and poor Mrs. Belmore! 1 
think she looks unhappy: and I cannot wonder | 
at it; if she loves her husband she must feel 
hurt at his neglect.’ 
‘ Neglect, Eliza, what neglect?—yau would 
not have him always by her side, would you?’ 
‘No, not always, Robert: but I’m sure, if 


‘Iam sorry you are so fond of him, Robert, | 


At first Cleveland would expostulate, nay, 
refuse the cup of pleasure the insidious Bel- 
more offered, for the price paid for it was too, 
too dear; he would think of his fond wife and 
sweet children, and the bitter pang that struck 
through his soul occasionally would arrest him 
in his mad career. 

By degrees however, he yielded to the temp- 


report says true, he is always away from her.’ | tations that beset him; became a gambler, a 


* Pshaw, Eliza, he’s fond of company, that’s 
all; and so 

‘Prefers any other to that of his wife’s.’ 

‘It is not my belief that he does—you know 


wine bibber—the veriest slave of immorality 
and vice that ever disgraced the dignity of hu- 
man nature. The tavern, the brothel, were 
his places of customary resort; and it was at a 





she’s in delicate health, and ean’t go out, nei- 
ther, perhaps, does she wish it. But ’tis sun- 
set, Eliza, and | am under a promise to Bel 
more to go to-night with him to the thea- 
tre.’ 

¢ Are you, indeed?’ said Eliza, with a sigh— 
¢I wish you would not, Robert.’ 

‘Why so, Eliza? It is not so often that I 





leave you, is it? it isa favourite play of mine; 


besides, I am under a promise.’ 

-[ know you are, dear Robert; a promise to 
go with me, this very evening, to see that poor 
sick family, the Lamberts, I mentioned to you 
the other day.’ 

‘ Another evening will do as well, Eliza: I 
wish you would not try to prevent my going—I 
must go, for I promised him.’ 

*] wish you were going with any one else.’ 

‘Eliza, you have taken up a strange idea 
respecting Belmore.’ 

‘I cannot help it, Robert, —‘ but,’ said she, 
after a pause, and with much earnestness, 
¢don’t go with him to-night; let us go to uam- 
bert’s, they may be expecting us.’ 

‘Then let them expect us, Eliza 1 will go 
to the play to-night, and with Belmore—and 
to:morrow night too, if it pleases me.’ 

Cleveland’s manner and tone were harsh— 
it was the first word of unkindness he had spo- 
ken to her since their marriage. She was sur- 
prised—nay, it went to ler very heart. They 
rose toretber from the slab they had been sit- 
ting on; Eliza instinclively took the arm of 


way bome. 





And Cleveland did go—but his 
heart smote him as be left his peaceful home, 


and more than once did he rein up his horse | 


with the fntention of returning to bis beloved 


wife, wucse bosom he feit he had unnecessari-| 


* * 


Jy and unkindly woundcd. 
* * * 

Reader! observe, for a moment, that retired 
cottage, the roof of which is only seen by rea- 
son of the thick vine that grows around it; that 
with the garden spot in front beautiful stud- 
ded with roses of every hue. Does it not look 
the abode of happiness and peace? So it was 
once, my friend, but alas! within that sweet 
dwelling, a poor sufferer sinks beneath the an- 
guish of an agonized heart. Lonely and deso- 
late, she looks to the grave 23 her only solace, 
for her earthly happinesss has flown from her 
forever! 

Cleveland—the young and ardent lover—the 
once kind, devoted husband where is he?— 
Dead? Oh! no, that were a biessed thought to 
the wretched ipmate of that sweet cottage. H 
has left her—abandoned the ir woman he 
loved so, and the little ones ¢ vere his de- 
light; he hath cast them all ofi —:aiserable tale! 
but reader, you sball learn it. : 

Cleveland became the cons‘a>t companion 
of his supposed friend, Belmor.; a man desti- 
tute of all principle, as he was artful not only 
in disguising the villainy of hi: character, but 
in putting on the semblance of virtue whenever 
it suited his purposes or inclination. 


|measure of his ignominy, by suffering himself, 
\the deluded slave! to be caught in the snares a 
| profligate woman had laid for him, with whom 
|he entered into a shameful league to break the 
{heart of his fond and faithful Eliza, and bring 
jupon his own head the future tremendous re- 
| ward of so much infamy! 

He had been‘accustomed so frequently to 
jabsent himself from home, for days and nights 
|together, that his wife, considering herself as 

no longer having a claim upon his confidence, 
| if upon his affections, felt no more than ordinary 
| pain and anxiety, that he did not return one 
night, which, strange coincidence, was the an- 
niversary of their wedding. ‘The thought struck 
| her for a moment, and her heart became sud- 
| denly chilled as with an ague. She never felt 
tbe horror of her situation so intensely: she 
| found she could not bear it, and took an opiate 
|to compose herself to sleep. 
| She slepi—but the final blow was to come 
| when she awoke. 
| Just before daylight, a knock at the door and 
; a confused sound, as of persons talking; roused 
jher. The noise proceeded from two well in- 
|tentioned but imprudent village gossips, who 
| had come abruptly to disclose to her the fact 
|that ber Cleveland was about taking his de- 
|parture from the place with a woman of most 
} abandoned character. 


Eliza fainted at this horrible intelligence—| tr¢ mbling to the frail tenement from which it 
and when she recovered, it so happeued that} had been so viclently expelled, and the gentle 
her husband, and sileully they pursued their} Cleveland, not aware that his wile had been| bosom of Eliza, though pierced as it were with 
| made acquainted with his infidelity, for some! 


jcause or other came homé, and entered the 
| room. 
| ler eye became immediately fixed upon 
| him; and, after an iustaot, bursting into a ft 
; of hysterical laughter, and turning to the per- 
} suns by, * Why what audacious villainy!’ she 
exclaimed— take them away, Robert, my dear 
| husband, take them out of our sight; what think 
| you they have been telling me—how wicked 
for me to listen to it a moment!’ 

Cleveland knew by this time that those were 
present who were well aware of the fact; he 
turned from his Eliza, and with cold indiffer- 
ence said, 

‘Iam going to be absent fora few days— 
where is my cloak?’ 

* Oh! then, you are going; Robert? why they 
| told me so; leave your dear wife and little chil- 
| dren? oh! no, you are not, surely you are not— 
my husband is not going to leave us; hush, 
Anne, don’t ery so, father is not going, Anne, 
husb! bush! my love.’ 

Hier reason seemed foraking her; but all 
would not do; unconquerable depravity had 
seized that unbappy man; virtue had been de- 
throned, and vice and profligacy reigned over 
him with a rod of iron, Reflection! it was 
gone! and cruelty was in every look, and in 
every word he uttered! 

‘ Eliza, where’s my cloak?’ he demanded, in 
avoice of thunder—but she heard him not, for 
another swoon came over her, and she fell to 
the floor senseless. 





den of infamy like the latter where he filled the} 





} 


| 


| 









What did the heartless Cleveland? Did he ee 
raise her, and shed over her tears of contrition 
and returning love? Did be open his bosom and 
let forth the fiend that preyed upon bim, and 
banish it from thence forever? Did he givea 
single look of pity on his wife as she lay before 
him, the victim of his perfidious villainy? No! 3 
with a haughty air he stepped over her lifeless be! 
body, and left his once happy dwelling forever, may 
Again recovered, she called for him, but he —G 
was gone; her brain hecame bewildered—she thre 
walked into the balmy air of her favorite roses; neg 
recollection for some time had quite deserted met 
her, till, at last, it came, and she rushed into free 
the village, inquiring for her husband, hap 
He was pointed out to her as he was depart. trus 
ing for the conveyance that was to bear him the 
away. She ran to him, asked him if it was re- hav 
ality? if it was not a dream? feli 
‘Oh! Robert, tell me, are you indeed leay- the 
ing us?’—what! your dear little Anne, too? and 
Come back to her, Robert, if not to me. Stay! ple 
stay! for mercy’s sake, stay one moment and 
hear me!” ; 
Cleveland walked on without noticing her. 
‘What! not a word—oh! you shall not go— 
| for God’s sake, stay with me—for your darling ‘ 
little Anne’s sake—stay —————.’ at 
But Cleveland heeded not—he kept on bis the 
way, regardless of her suflering—he answered fine 
not her cries by any other word or look than mit 
those of fierceness—till his unfeeling brutality ‘ 
urged him to the unholy deed of casting a stone asl 
at his wedded wile, his once loved, and still in alll tw 
his cruelty, bis loving, though abandoned Eliza. we 
It was not the biow that felled her to the & f 
earth; oh no—it was (he dreadful pressure upon on 
that chord that binds life and sensibility toge- mo 
ther—that agony of soul when it views every yor 
hope blighted forever! It was this—it was this, ne! 
that once more laid Eliza pale and inanimate apt 
on the ground. yor 
For some time it seemed as if the spirit of thr 
life had cértainly fled jorever: but it returned we 
low 
sai 
a thousand daggers, beat once more with the - 









pulse of mortal existence. 

Ly this time she wears the appearance of 
being resigned to her calamitous destiny— 
though her relatives tell me she is fast ape] 
proaching the grave, a viclim to an insidious 
and fatal disease, 

Not long since she visited, with her little 
Anne, the inclosure of the white chapel, and 
the wish occurred to her, that when she breathi- 
ed her last, her remains might rest beneath the 
slab where, in happier hours, she had yielded 
up all her affections to an object she could not 
help Joving, though be had proved himself so 
unworthy of her. She has accordingly had this 
simple request communicated to the kind pro- 
prietor of the chapel, who has readily acceeded 
to it. 

Cleveland!-—-He may at some future period, 
when the career of passion and of vice shall 


have terminated—when the long stifled voice of @ 
conscience shall speak: to him of his brutality, ec 
of his perfidy—when the bitterness of thought i’ 
and recollection shall bring to mind bis cottage, 8p 


his Eliza, bis children—he may be led uncoa- 
sciously to this sacred spot-—he will look at the 
waving poplars he so often admired with her 
he so cruelly deserted—he will gaze at the slab 
where he pressed her to be his-so fondly, 8 

earnestly—where, at length, he won ht 
young affections, and pledged his own, forever 
and forever, in return. He will approach that | 
marble:—If feeling be not utterly annihilated, 

what must be its state as he reads, 
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- ‘may again happen, in this world of depravity. 


/ Way, he had the audacity to iasult, 






> them for the reasons of their faith. 
> ina terrible passion. 


THE SOUVENIR. 


re 





o— 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY 


or 
ELIZA CLEVELAND. 
* * * * * 


You, who are a husband, this little tale may 
be but the record of what has happened, and 


—Guard, then, every avenue to the bosom, 
through which may enter a feeling of unkind 





neglect towards a fond and faithful wife! Re- 
member how she confided in you, when she | 
freely placed at your disposal all her hopes of | 
happiaess. Will you be faithless to the sacred | 
trust, and ruthlessly scatter all those hopes to 

the wide air, and make a ruin where you should 

have kept the beautiful temple of connubial 

felicity unimpaired? If there be danzer, reflect | 
then on this tale, and avoid the snares of vice | 
and immorality as you would avoid the exam. | 
ple of Robert Cleveland.—L. S.—S.E.Post. | 








THE BOGLE OF ANNESLIE. | 


A SCOTTISH FRAGMENT. 


. 


was not heard in the grass. 
his side, and looking down on him. 
buried his face in his cloak. 
| parition 
| seemec 
and eerie night to be sae late on Anneslie muir,’ | 


flinging down his cudgel, he flew on his young 
foe, and grappling his body, before he was 
aware of the attack, whirled him to the earth 
with an appalling impetus. ‘‘ The Lord have 
mercy on me,” said Andrew, ‘I am a dead 


man.” 


He was not far from it, for his rude foe was 


preparing to put the finishing stroke to his 
victory: 
bushes, and the conqueror, turning away from 
his victim, cried out, “ the bogle! the bogle!’’ | 
and fled precipitately. 
look up. 
described to him, approaching. 


Suddenly something stirred in the 


Andrew ventured to 
He saw the figure, which had been 
It came near- 
2r and nearer; its face was pale, and its step 


Andrew 
Presently the ap- 
spoke, indistinctly indeed, for its teeth | 
ito chatter with cold—* This is a cauld | 
! 
and iminediately it glided away. Andrew lay | 
a few mioutes in a trance, and then arising | 


from his cold bed, ran hastily towards the cot. | 
| tage of his mistress. His hair stood on end, and | 


the vapours of the night sunk chill upon his 


At last it stood by | 


deepest mystery, as each question was put and 
answered in its turn. 

‘Lord! what signifies it whether she said this 
or that! Hauld your tongue and get me some 
comfort, for to speak truth I’m vera cauld.’ 

‘ Weel mayest thou be sae,’ said Effie, ¢ for, 
indeed,’ sbe continued, in a feigned voice‘ ‘ té 
was acauld and eerte night to be sae late on 
Anneslie Muir.’ 

Andrew started, and a doubt seemed to pass 
over his mind. He looked upon the damsel, 
| and perceived, for the first time that her large 
| blue eye was laughing at him from under the 
i shade ofa high three-cornered hat. The next 

moment he hung over her in an ecstacy of 
gratitude, and smothered with his kisses the 
ridicule that she forced upon him as the penale 
ty of his preservation. 

‘ Seyen feet high, Andrew!’ 

‘ My dear Effie!” 

¢ As ugly as sin!’ 

¢ My darling lassie!’ 

¢ And a beard!’ 

‘Na’ na,’ now you carry the jest o'er far.’ 

¢ And saxty winters.’ 

‘Sixteen springs, Effie, dear, delightful, 





i aay ; " 5s ee de eg ee . 
And ye winna believe i’ the bogle,” said} brow, as he lifted up the latch and flung him-| smiling springs.’ 


a pretty young lassie to her sweetheart, as 
they sat the door of her father’s cottage on a| 
fine Autumn evening. 


mither? Andrew wi’ no believe i’ the bogle.” 


self on an oaken seat. 
‘ Preserve: us!’ cried the old woman, ‘ why, 


“ Do you hear that, | you are mair than eneugh to frighten a body | the cobler’s wife. 


| ‘And Elspeth, the cobler’s wife. Ob, An- 


idrew! Andrew; I ne’er can forgive ye for 


And what say you now, 


| out o’ wits, to come in wi’ sic a jerk, bare head-| Andrew, is there nae bogle on the muir?’ 
** Gude be wi’ us, Effie,” laimed Andrew | sie ° 
18, Lthe, , exclaimed sindrew | ed, and the red blood spattered a’ o’er your | 


‘ My dear Effie, for your sake I'll believe in 


aslender and delicate youth of about two-and-| pow jerkin. Shame on ye, Andrew! In what| all the bogles is Christendom.’ 


twenty. ‘ A bonnie time I wad hae o’t gin I| 
were to heed every auld wife’s clatter.” 

The words “ auld wife” had a manifest effect | 
on Effie, and she bit her lips in silence. Her! 
mother immediately opened a battery upon the | 


mishanter hast thou broken that fule’s head o”| 


thine?’ 

* Peace mither!’ cried the young man taking 
breath, ‘I hae seen the bogle.’ 

The old lady had a long line of reproaches 


| ¢ That is,’ said Effie, at the conclusion of a 


|long and venhement fit of risibility, ‘i? a’ that 
| wear three-cornered hats.’ 
} 


ance | ' | mane FAIRIES. 
young man's prejudices, narrating that on An- | drawn up in order of march between her lips | 


neslie heath, at ten o’clock at night, a certain! hut the mention of the bogle was the signal | 


For the earliest account we have of the 


apparition was wont to appear, in the form of a | for disbanding them. A thousaud questions | English fairies, we are indebted to the Imperi- 


young maiden, above the usual size, witha wide 
three cornered hat. Sundry other particular 
were mentioned, but Andrew was still incredu- , 
Jous. ‘‘He’llrue that, dearly will he rue it,” 
said Effie, as he departed. | 
Many days, however passed away, and Effie. 
was evidently much disappointed, to find that | 
the scepticism of her lover gathered strength. 


and jests, the true believers, and to call upon 
Effie was 


At last, however, her prophecy was fulfilled. 


_ Andrew was passing over the moor while the 


Clock struck ten; for it was his usual practice 
_to wall at that hour, in order mock the fears 
ofhis future bride. He was just winding round 
the thicket, which opened to hima view of the 
, cottage where Effie dwelt, when he heard a 
alight step behind him, and in an instant his 
feet were tripped up, and he was laid prostrate 
on the turf. Upon looking up he beheld a tall, 
muscular man standing over him, who in no 


. . Courteous manner, desired to see the contents 
| ofhis pockets. 


~* De’il be on ye!” exclaimed the young for- 
- @éter, I hae but ac coini’ the warld.” “ That 
coin maun I hae’,” cried his assailant. “ Faith 
se show you play for’t then,” said Andrew and 
‘Sprung upon his feet. 
_ Andrew was esteemed the best cudgel play- 
' erfor twenty miles round, so that in brief space 


soured in rapid succession. * How old wes she? 
Tow was she drest? Who was she like? What 
djid she say?” 


‘ She was a tall thin woman, about seven feet | 


high?’ 
‘Oh, Andrew!’ cried Effie. 
* As ugly as sin!’ 
‘Other people tell a different story,’ said 


by gibes! Effie. 


‘True on my bible oath—and then her 
beard.’ 
‘ A beard! Andrew,’ shrieked Effie, ‘a wo- 
man witha beard! Forshame, Andrew.’ 
‘Nay, I will swear it. She had seen full 
saxty winters afore she died to trouble us.’ 
‘But what was it like, Andrew?’ cried the old 
woman; ‘was she like auld Janet that was 
drowned in the pond hard by! Or was she 
like that auld witch, that your master hanged 
for stealing a sheep? Or was she like i 
* Are you sure she was nay like me, Andrew?’ 
said Effie, looking archly in his face. 
*‘You—Pshaw!—Faith, gude mither, she 
was like naebody that I ken, unless it be auld 
Elspeth, the cobdler’s wife, that was spirited 
awa by the Abbot, for breaking father Jerom’s 
head wi’ atin frying pan.’ 

* Aud how was she drest, Andrew!’ 





and in a long blue apron.’ 


jal Chancellor Gervase of Tilbury, who gives 
| the following particulars respecting the fairy 
| mythology of England in the thirteenth cen- 
tury:— 

“‘ There is (says he,) in the county of Glou- 
cester, a forest abounding in boars, stags, and 
every species of game that England produces. 
In a grovy lawn of this forest, there is a little 
mount, rising in a point to the height of man, 
on which knights and other hunters are used 
to ascend, when fatigued with heat and thirst, 
to seek some relief for their wants. The na- 
ture of the place and of the business is, how- 
ever, such, that whoever ascends the mount, 
must leave his companions, and go quite alone; 
| When alone, he was to say, as if speaking to 
| some other person, ‘I thirst,’ and immediately 
there would appear a cup-bearer, in an elegant 
dress, with a cheerful countenance, bearing 
in his out-stretched hand a Jarge horn adorned 
| with gold and gems, as was the custom among 
| the most ancient English. In the cup, nectar 
|of an unknown but most delicious flavour was 
| presented, and when it was drunk, all heat 
}and weariness fled from the glowing body, so 
| that one would be thought ready to undertake 
| toil instead of having toiled. Moreover, when 

the nectar was taken, the servant presented a 








‘In that horrible three-cornered hat, which,! towelfto the drinker, to wipe his mouth with, 
may I be blistered, if I seek to look upon again, | and then, having performed his office, he waited 


| neither for recompense for his services, nor 


‘Green, Andrew,’ cried Effie, twirling her} for questions nor inquiry. 





@ cooled the ardor of his antagonist, and dealt 

ch visitations upon his skull as might have 
made a much firmer head ache for a fortnight. 
‘fhe man stepped back, and, pausing in his as- 
it, raised his hand to his head, and buried it 
mong his dark locks. It returned covered 
with blood. ‘ Thou hast cracked my crown,” 
he said, ‘ but ye sha’ nae gang scathiess;” and, 


own green apron round her thumb. ‘¢ This frequent and daily action had, for a 
‘ How you like to teaze one!’ said the lover. | yery long period of old times, taken place a- 
Poor Andrew did not at all enter into bis| mong the ancient people, till one day a knight’ 

mistress’ pleasantries, for he laboured under} of that city, when out hunting, went thither, 

great depression of spirits, and never lifted his} and having called for drink and gotten the 
eyes from the ground. horn, did not as was the custom, and as in 

‘ But ye ha’ na’ tauld us what she said, lad,’} good manners he should have done, return it 
enquired the old woman, assuming the air of" to the cup-bearear, but kept it for his own use. 
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fore—stiff as wire—of an inveterate tight 
round curl--and bushy to frightfulness, from 
excess of luxuriant growth. He had started 
from London with it rather too long; worn it 
uncombed, on a three months’ journey through 
Wales; and waited till he reached Birmingham, 
that he might have it cut in the fashion. 

‘Cut my hair, Tsay, you devil’s baby,’ re- 


But the illustrious Earl of Gloucester, when 
he learned the truth of the matter, condemned 
the robber to death, and presented the horn to 
the most excellent King Henry the Elder, lest 
he should be thought to have approved of such 
wickedness, if he added the rapine of another 
to the sture of his private property.” 








HAIR CUTTING. 
From the Confessions of a Footmanin Black- 
wood's Magazine. 


jimbibing a huge draught frum a tumbler ot 


| while he dressed, and recommencing, ina hor 
You may recoilect, perhaps, Mr. Editor, | rible voice, to sing ‘ The Lads of Shillelagh,’ a 


that, a number of years ago, certain Orders of| measure which my entrance had for the mo | 


Council (issued during the war) shut out the|ment interrupted. 1 obeyed, but with a trem- 


peated this knight of the appaling chevelure, | 


|brandy and water, which he was consuming | 


ee 


I only know we loved in vain— 
I only feel—Farewell!—Farewell! 





ANECDOTE OF THE TURF.—Before the sports 
of the turf were banished from the State by 
legislative enactments, and races were held at 
| the new orthodox town of Pittsfield. A fellow 
| who rode one of the horses, coming in the first 
heat far above the rest, bawled out triumphant. 
ly—‘* See how I lead’em!” But at the last heat 
having the misfortune to come in rather behind, 
jhe nevertheless bawled out with the same tri- 
j urnphant air—** See how I drive’em!”’—Berk, 








the Birmingham manufacturers, for a time,| bling hand; the very first sigit of bis head had | WY 


from the American market. The joy which |discomposed all my facultics. 1 plunged into 
pervaded iny native town, when these Orders | the operation of adjusting it as into a voyage 
were taken off, was boundless. Some people | over sea, without rudder or compass. I cuta 
iluminaied their houses; others blew them | bit here, and a bit there, taking very little oil 
selves up with gunpowder; balls, routs, and|ata time, for fear of losing my way; but the 
concerts, night after night, were given by |detestable round curl rolling itself up at the 
every family of any gentility; and the six hack- | moment | let go the end, defeated every hope, 
- ney cvaches of Birmingham were bespoke for| every chance, of regularity. 

full dress parties sixteen deep. But. if it’s an ‘Thin the rest,’ blasphemed the sutferer, 
ill wind that blows no body good, I arn sure ||‘ and so leave it, for Il not wait.” This com- 
may say, that’s a good wind which blows no-|mand put the finishing stroke to my perplexity. 
body evil; it happened, on one of these eve- | Thinning was a process entirely past my skill; 
nings of general rejoicing, that a traveller, who 
was staying at the § Hen and Chickens’ hotel, 
took a fancy to require the assistance of a 
hair-dresser. 

For my sins, not a single fashionable was to 
be met with! Mr. Frizzlewig’s people were 
all engaged for the next week. Mr. Tailcomb 
was sent to; but he ‘could not come in less 
than two hours.’ At last, the waiter (who was 


of Shillelah,’ left me no longer auy power ol 
thought. 1 had seen the business of * thinning’ 
performed, although I cid not at all compre- 
hend it; | knew that the scicsors were to be 
run through the hair from one side to another 
with a sort of snip—snip—all the way, so] 
dashed on—snip-—-snip—through the close 
round curls, quite surprised at my own dex- 


but a fresh execration, interrupting ‘The Lads | 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVING, 
The engraving in this number represents 
| the Noss Holm, a p: ct of the Shetland islands 
|in the N. Atlantic ocean, situated N. of Scot- 
land, about 15 leagues N. E. of the Orkneys, 
|44 W. Bergen, in Norway. Lon. 1. 43. to 2. 
| 13 W. Lat. 59. 45. to 61. 10. N. They are 
| about 86 in number; 40 inhabited; the others 














































to bring a barber, whether he could get one or 
no) bethought him of us, and ran down with 
the gentleman’s commands. 

Mr. Napkin’s intimation produced an im- 
mense sensation in our back parlour. My 
master had met with an accident the day be 
fore—he was the real barber of whom the 
story is told, that cut his own thumb through 
through the cheek of his customer. Our big 
*prentice was gone out for all the afternoon, to 
decorate the young ladies, by contract, at 
€Hollabaloo House’ boarding-school. 1I—the 
enfant perdu of the scissors—was the only dis- 
posable force! But great exigences must be 
met with appropriate exertions of daring. An 
introduction at the ‘Hen and Chickens’ was 
an opportunity not to be neglected. -J@hn 
Blowbellows, the blacksmith, who had , 
grumbling because J was geing to shave him, 
was now informed that he could not be shaved 
at all; and, with instructions to ‘cut gently,’ 
and ‘to charge at Jeast half a crown,’ 1 was 
hurried off to ‘the gentleman atthe inn.’ 

The first sight of my new patient set my 
nerves dancing in all directions. He was a 
huge, tall, brawny, red-hot frishman, with a 
head of bair bright orange, and as curly as that 
of a negro. 

‘Cut my hair, boy,’ he said, in a voice like 
the grating of wagon-wheels; ‘and, you spal- 
peen, he handy, for it’s these twenty-four hours 
that I’m waiting for you.’ 

I had cut two descriptions of hair in my 







time; but Mr. M‘Boot’s was neither of these. | 


In the smooth, straight lock, I succeeded pretty 
well: for | could cut an inch or so off all round, 
and tell by my eye when all was even, And 
in the close crop of the charity-school, I was 
at home to facility; for it was only running the 
comb along, close to the scalp, and against the 
grain, and cutting cff every thing that appeared 
above it. But the stranger’s hair was neither 
in the lanky, nor the close hogged mood. . It 
was of a bright red colour, as | have said be- 


terity, for about a minute and a half; and then, | small holms or rocky inlets, used only for pas- 
taking up my comb to collect the proceeds of | turage. Only one called Shetland, or Main- 
the operation, three-fourths of the man’s hair Jand, is of any considerable size. They are 
came off at once in my hand! | included in the county of Orkney, are in gene- 

What followed I have never exactly been | ralrocky and barren. Shetland, the principal 





clear to. Mr. M‘Boot, I think, felt the sud- | island, otherwise called Mainland, is about 70 
}den chill occasioned by the departure of his | miles in length, but so intersected with bays, 
jhead-gear; at all eyents, he put his hand to | here called Voes, on its coast every way, that 
his head, and motioned torise. 1 made a rush! no part of it is above 5 wiles from the sea; some 
| to the door, muttering something about ‘heat- | of these form safe and commodious harbours, 
|ing irons;* but, as I turned round, 1 saw dis- | capable of receiving vessels of the largest size. 
covery iu his eye. I see him even now, with The face of the country is covered with cragg 

|a countenance more in amazement than in mountains, interspersed with fertile spots and 
|anger, standing, paralyzed beside the chair 
|upon which he had been sitting, and rubbing 
|his head with the left hand, as doubting if the 
| right had not misinformed him; but, at the mo- | 
| ment when the thing occurred, I thought only 

'of my escape. I made but one step to each 

\flight of stairs, clung to the basket of a Lon- 

|don coach which happened to be starting at 

|the moment, and, in five minutes, with the 

rs thinning scissors’ still hanging to my fingers, 

| lost sight of Birmingham—perhaps for ever. 

‘* My native land, good night!” 


| heath and juniper; the sea and voes abound in 
fish. 

The scene in question is principally resorted 
to by the hardy natives for the purpose of fowl 
ing: a very dangerous occupation which can- 
not be better illustrated than by the story of 
the Samphire gatherer, published in Number 1, 
of this Volume, to which our readers are refer- 
red; although the object of pursuit is different, 
yet the means of attaining it are precisely simi- 
lar. Shakspeare’s description of Dover Cliff, 
occurs very forcibly to the mind in viewing a 
scene like this— 


“ce 


FAREWELL. 
| Farewell! if ever fondest prayer, 
| For other’s weal avail’d on high, 


How fearful 

And dizzy ’lis, to cast one’s eyes so low! 

| Mine will notall be lost in air, The crows, and choughs, that wing the mid- 

| But waft thy name beyond the sky, way air, 

| Show scarce so gross as beetles: Half way down 

|’ Twere vain to speak—to weep—to siglhi! Hangs one that gathers sampbire; dreadful 

| Oh! more than tears of olood can tell, trade! 

When wrung from guilt’s expiring eye, Methinks, he seems no bigger than his head: 
Are in that word—Farewell!—Farewell! |The fishermen, that walk upon the beach, 

Appear like mice; and yon tall anehoring bark, 

Diminish’d to. her cock; ber cock, a buoy 


os 





These lips are mute, these eyes are dry; — 
But in my breast, and in my brain, 
Awake the pangs that pass not by, 


surge, 
The thought that ne’er shall sleep again. 


That on the unnumber’d idle pebbles chafe 
Cannot be heard so high—I’ll look no more; 
Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong.” 





My soul nor deigns, nor dares complain, 
- Though grief and passion there rebel; 





po 


| morasses: no trees are found, or shrubs, except - 


Almost too small for sight: The murmuring) 
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yet, been found near the surface, or within|before. The old ladies lifted up their hands 
ITEMS OF NEWS. three feet of it. F jand eyes in astonishment; the young ladies 
rstand that the commissioners under isqualled as if they had seen a spider or a snake; 
Ports ois unioretan 2 ro a \the dandies exclaimed, ‘‘they’d ought to be 
the new poor laws, with the assent and appro- VARIETY. ; ’ ya oug ‘ 
a t pation of the Guardians of the Poor, have |shot, odd rat ’em;”’ the master of the house bit 
: : ‘ Si slip with vexation; he hostess, asi 
Mar definitely fixed upon the place ofthe late Joho) = Dyspepric osrRicu. A fellow exhibiting an pis wesieligss an ee ich = 
first Tomlinson, containing 151 acres of land, upon | ostrich eating nails and gravel stones, being|); ve leave them bes the a of the 
baat: the river Schuylkill, north of the Woodlands, | asked if it never was sick, replied,—‘ Never | eadin ympatuy 
wes and opposite Spruce street, as a site for the new | but once, and then the darned fool eat some, ; 
hind poor house and farm. | plaguy cucumbers’ Re ear ere ; 
rey ————- at 3 The gliding fish that takes his play 
Aon Dover Cliffs.—As two children were playing | AUTHENTIC ANECDOTE.—When during the | In shady nook of streamlet cool, 













at the edge of the Cliffs of Dover, one of them, 
by some means, was precipitated over the cliff, | 
a height of 30 feet, upon the summer-house of 
a Mr. Rutter, at Snargate-street, without re- 
ceiving any other injury than ascratched face. 


war, Admiral Warren was lying in the Chesa- | 
peake, Captain Smith was sent by Commodore } 
stewart, then at Norfolk, to pegociate an ex- | 
change of prisoners. The news had just arriv-| 
ed of the capture of the Java, and the Admiral 

speaking of that event, asked Captain Smith! 
how it happened that our frigates were so suc- | 
ful in taking theirs. Captain Smith answered | 
that he knew no reason for it unless we fought | 
better. ** No,” said the Admiral, ‘+ that cannot | 
be; but the reason is, that two thirds of your] 


+} 


crews are British seamen.” ‘ Then,”’ replied | 


Mr. Yardly, of the Surry Theatre, Eng. blind 
_ jnhis right eye for some years, owing to acei- 
* dent whilst performing at Drury-lane Theatre, 
| yocovered his sight at Waterloo bridge during 
arecent thunder storm: a remarkably vivid 
flash of lightning rendered him insensible, and 































































ee on recovering, his sight was restored!! Captain Smith, ‘* the other third, being Ame- | 
iCE, _——— — lricans makes the whole difference. The Ad.! 
ee CHARLES CARROLL OF CARROLL- | iniral attempted no further explanations or ar- | 
- ; TON. }gument on the knotty subject. 
NG The Baltimore American of Saturday, says— | 

j . This is the birth-day of this venerablé man, | EDUCATION 
sents on which he enters his ninety-second year. He} EDUCATION. 
lands still enjoys a health aad vivacity truly remar- BY JOHN BOWRING. 
“cote able at hisage. This ‘ sound mind ina sound A child is born. Now take the germ and} 
beys, @ body,” is the fruit of long habits of temperance | make it | 
to 2. and moderation, and of the serenity which be-| A bud of moral beauty. Let the dews j 
y are longs to a life of integrity and virtue. | Of knowledge, and the light of virtue, wake it | 
thers | In richest fragrance and in purest hues; 
pm At the magnificent estate of Count Marnix,,; When passion’s gust and sorrow’s tempest ; 
Main- the Grand Vencur of the Netherlands, there | shake it, | 
7 om are such immense decoys for wild ducks, that} The shelter of affection ne’er refuse, 
wie in winter time, during a hard frost, 1,500'For soon the gathering hand of death will 
cipal to 2,000 couple of wild ducks are caught; and, | break it 
ut 70 in a favourable season, most of the towns within! From its weak stem of life, and it shall lose 
bays, 100 miles of Bornheld are supplied with them All power to charm: but if that lovely flower | 
» that at the rate of ls 2d a couple. Inthe middle of} Hath swelled one pleasure, or subdued one 
yates. this estate, there is a lake about seven miles in | pain, 
ours, Yength, which many centuries ago, formed a}O who stall! say that it has lived in vain, 
8120, ‘ranch of the Echeldt: here a mode of angling,| However fugitive its breathing hour? 
ragg ‘or rather of making ducks angle, is practised. |For virtue leaves its sweets wherever tasted, 
—_ To the legs of half a dozen tame ducks, short| And scattered truth is never, never wasted. | 


lines, with hooks and bails, are attached; the| 
© birds swim about and as the lake is wellstocked,| Serrenrs.—Careful dissections have ena-, 
with fish, in a few mioutes they are sure to bite; bled a skilful anatomist at Paris, of the name of} 


| astruggle then takes place between the duck jCloquet, to discover that serpents have a single | 





ind in 









sorted 

















fowl “and the fish, the latter attempting to escape,!and transparent eyelid which passes over the 

) cane Band the bird endeavouring to get to shore where | ball of the ey@g@md a lachrymal apparatus, the 
ory of theinstant he arrives a good supply of food is| canal of which terminates in the nasal orifices 
ber 1, given to him. The scene is truly ludicrous, jof fanged snalgesy@ind in the mouths of adders. 
refer- ‘and indeed cruel, when it happens that a large | Besides {heir ordinary uses, the tears, accord- 
erent, pike seizes the bait; the poor bird struggles|ing to this learned anatomist, seem to assist in 
Che with all his might to reach the bank, but is|the deglttition of the bodies, frequently very 
ma often pulled under water, and Wwouldvbe drown- |large, which these creatures swallow. 


ed, did not a person go out in a boat to his as. | 
sistance. | Mistakes oF AMBIGUITY.—Ambiguity of 





















er, {speech sometimes leads te very sad mistakes. 
oe _ ‘SAnsox cotp.—A piece of Gold weighing|A militia Captain received a billet from a lady 
. a 18 bs. 7 oz. was found on the 16th instant, in|of fashion, requesting ** the pleasure of his com-| 
P uke’s mine in Anson.—The lucky finder|pany to tea,” on a certain evening. Now a 
natal Was a young lad, to whom, according to the|query arose how to understand the word com- 
we terms of working the mine, one half belongs. | pany; and the captain being a man of real mi- 
a: This is the largest lumpthat has been discover- |litary views, very naturally came to the con- 
% : @d in this state, with the exception of the piece} clusion, that it meant neither more nor less 
’ 


bark, 25 Ibs. found in Reids Creek, Cabarrus, some} than the company of militia which be had the 
: ars since, and is worth about $3,000. honour'te command. Accordingly, what was 

‘his Mine is situated 20 miles south west|the astonishment of his hostess and her friends 
from Waterboro’, in a country abounding with|to bebold, not only the captain, but his whole 
ate-stone, and is supposed to be rich in the|company, from the highest subaltern to the 
fecious mineral. A few days previous to the|most ragged private, armed and equipped in 
covery of the large piece, one weighing 240) their usual style, punctual to the hour of invi- 
wits. and another weighing 228 dwts. were/ tation, dry as dust, and hungry as lions! Never 
found. Most of the gold of this mine, has as’ was such consternation in the drawing-room 
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Thinks not how waters pass away, 
And summer dries the pool. 


The bird beneath his leafy dome 
Who thrills his carol, loud and clear, 
Thinks not how soon his verdant home 
The lightning’s breath may sear. 


Shall I, within my bridegroom’s bower 
With braids of budding roses twined, 
Look forward to a coming hour 
When he may prove unkind? 


The bee reigns in his waxen cell, 
The chieitain in his stately held,— 
To-morrow’s earthquake—who can tell? 
May both ia ruin fold.-- 
JOANNA BAILLIE. 





A stage coach wit, who had something to say 
on all cecasions, and to all people, seeing a 
little yellow headed cowboy leaning against a 
tree by the road side, while the bells were 
ringing for church, called out, ‘* What are you 
waiting there for, you young dog? Why don’t 
you go to church?” ‘1 was waiting for the 
stage, sir, to show the passengers the way— 
Guess ye’d better stop?” said the boy witha 
grin. 








HYMENEAL. 
Come haste to Hymen’s shrine, 
Pure Loves fond pledges breathe 
With faith and hope entwine 


Loves bright untading wreath.— Old Play. , 


On Thursday the 18th ult. bv the Rev. Dr. 
Staughtoa, Mr.Joun Hart, to Miss EncGe only 


| daughter of Mr. Isaac Edge late of Manchester, 


Eng. 

On the 19th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Dagz, Mr. 
Miniiean S. GeBier, to Miss Mary Grace, 
both of this city. 

On the 18th inst. by the Rey. Mr. Kitts, 
CaptainJoun IReLAnp toMrs. Denoran TucK- 
ER, daughter John Jones, merchant, of this 
city. 

On the 24th inst. by the Rev. Manning 
Force, Mr. !saac Davis, of the State of Del- 
aware, to Miss Sopnra H. daughter of Patrick 
Lyon, of this city. 





| OBITUARY. 

| {n this misjudging world, they picture death 

| A fearful tyrant:—Q believe it not! 

| it is an angel, beautiful as light, 

| That watches o’er the sorrowing spirit here— 
And when its weary pilgrimage is dene, 
Unbars the heavy gates of everlasting life, 
And vanishes forever! 


On Sunday morning, after a long and painful 
illness, which he bore with fortitude and re- 
signation, George W. Swarm, ia the 28th year 
of his age. 

On Wednesday afternoon, at bis brothers 
residence, at Williamsburg, (L. I.) Lieutenant 
Epmonp B, Grisworp, of the 2d Regiment, 
U- S. Infantry, aged 31 years. 
























































































ought; but horrible thoughts assail me—I con-| communicate with any one,—-death or a mad 
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THE FATHER. 
(Concluded. ] 


There are few sorrows over which time does 
not dispense its healing power, with Mr. Van 
Buren however, this remark seemed to fail— 
he had suffered heavy calamities like a man 
and a christian,—it was then wonderful to his 
friends to see him unable to bear up under this 
last burden—it was evidently undermining his 
very existence—his appetite forsook him, and 
his sleep was passed in feverish wakefulness 
His faithful friend Mr. J.—expostulated with 
him,— 





scarcely more separated from your daughter | 


least the comfort of knowing that she is, where | 
the “wicked cease from troubling.””—Cheer | 
up my friend, resume that useful active energy | 
that has marked you through life and that con- | 
quers its evils. 

In reply to this expostulation, Mr. Van 
Buren revealed the dreadful suspicions that | 
haunted his mind; ‘were I indeed sure (said | 
he) that this event had taken place in the com- | 
mon course of nature, I could submit as 1/ 


sider this man capable of any villany, and there | 
are circumstances that are dark and sus-| 
picious.—In short continued he speaking in a | 
low and hollow tone—I believe my daughter 

was murdered!” [ have written to the place 

from whence her letters were dated, and where | 
they professed to reside—I can get no informa- | 
tion of them.—-The Clergyman assures me no | 
such people have been there; much more, that | 
no American Lady such as I have describe has | 
died there. It is a small village, avd he has | 
ample means of ascertaining the fact. 

“There is one way however, said Mr. J. 
by which you may discover De Grais’s resi- 
dence, and that is through the agents he em- 
ployed to transmit the money you sent. I my- 
self will undertake this investigation.” 

After minute enquiries it was ascertained, 
that every sum had been eventually transmit- 
ted to New Orleans.--Measures were then 
taken to learn whether they had resided there, 
and it was at length determined that this was 
their place of residence--that the man had 
been low and dissolute,—and both had sud- 
denly disappeared. 

It was now thought proper to arrest De 
Grais, on suspicion of having occasioned his 
wife’s death! He was obliged to give bonds 
for his appearance at Court on the day ap- 
pointed for his trial, and his unhappy father 
became his security. 

In the mean time Mr. Van Buren received 
anonymous letters, advising him by all means 
to desist from the trial and withdraw his suit— 
insinuating that it would bring out circum- 
stances extremely disgraceful to his daughter. 
These attempts had no other effect than to con- 
vince him—that there was some mystery to 
unfold. 

When the day of trial arrived—many had 
assembled, notwithstanding the matter had 
been conducted as secretly as possible, to save 
the feelings of the agonized parents. 

Mr. Van Buren dressed in black and pale 
and care-worn, stood by the side of his friend— 
he had evidently determined to bear all with 
calmness. De Grais was yet wanting--sud- 
denly the door opened, and he entered leading 
in his wife! Her father gazed for a moment 
and sunk senseless on the floor. As soon as he 
was restored to his recollection—De Grais 
said, “this woman is my witness that your ac- 


-“ I cannot account said Le for the want |her unhappy story, He found that they had 
of resignation you discover, at an event which | never quitted America but repaired to New 
is in the common course of nature,—you are |Orleans—that while the father’s remittances 


~ | coutinued, he had treated her with some degree 
now, than you were before, and you have at} of decency,--but when he knew he had no- 





cusations are false.” The daughter clung to 
her father—while he exclaimed, ‘“‘ come home 
with me my child, and we may yet be happy.” 

It may easily be supposed that De Grais had 
no wish to claim the unhappy woman that he 
had so long persecuted. He found himself an 
object of scorn and horror wherever he ap- 
peared, and concluded tn embark with adven- 
turers as desperate as himself for South 
America. But a few months elapsed, before 
accounts reached his father that he had fallen 
in a private quarrel. 

To Mr. Van Buren alone, his daughter told 


thing more to expect he threw off the mask, 
and declared his purpose of announcing her 
death. She intreated him to permit her to re- 
turn to her father, promising to remain in ob- 
scurity and never trouble him in any way,— 
but this would not answer his purpose for he 
already projected a second marriage. He 
placed his wife under the cognizance of one of 
his base associates—-solemnly protesting, if she 
made any efforts to return to New York or 


house should be her portion. Brolen hearted 
and wholly dispirited the miserable woman 
submitted to her fate, trusting that the grave 
would soon relieve her from her sorrows. She 
earned a scanty subsistence by the most menial 
labours, and till summoned by De Grais in- 
dulged no hope of relief. 

There are few afflictions upon which no 
morning dawns.—Once more the heart of Van 
Buren awoke to parental enjoyment. With 
the remnant of his once splendid fortune he 
purchased a small house on Long Island where 
he retired with his daughter. Here he was 
often heard to declare, were spend the hap- 
piest years of his life.--In the Village Church- 
yard stand two plain marble grave stones side 
by side—on these are the names of father and 
daughter engraved. They are usually pointed 
out to any one who may chance to stray there, 
because by the simple inscription it is seen 
that the daughter survived the father but one 
day! % 

Boston Mass. S. 


» FRAGMENT: 


Tt wasin the summer of 18ag.that I-entered 
upon the delightful resposidiliies of married 
life. I was never cursed an imagination 
|unreasonably romantic- so I did not dream of 
unrufiled happiness. Yet every thing within 
and around me united to assure m@ that an 
unwonted degree of rational enjoyment, was to 
be my earthly portion. I was married to the 
object of a strong, all-pervading affection.— 
Shall I attempt a description? I will not-—but 
she was one of a thousand. But she, the 
beautiful—the nnassuming, and yet the ‘ ob- 
served of all observers,’ was now mine; and I 
could have gone with her to want and neglect. 
I was high and respected in an honourable pro- 
fession-~had a competency so liberal as to 
gratify every wish—and knew not that I had 
an enemy in the world. In addition to all 
these external circumstances, my heart was 
framed for the tender assiduities of domestic 
life—they were to me, what the dews of the 
evening are to the tender vegetable. Those 


young and untaught enthusiasm—they were 
all the world to me—I flung open to them the 


\j tears. 





—_ 
Rieeead . fp to wh 

essed them with the outpourings of affection, ture | 
Were not my anticipations of happiness wel} “J 
grounded? to fe: 

With such prospects before us, I handed m TI 
bride into my travelling carriage the day suc. high 
ceeding our marriage, and we commenced g oat 
long journey. We were too happy to be frivol. this § 
ously gay. We breathed in the deep beauty & of hz 
which floated around us almost in silence— of di 
*twas natural in that sweet luxurious calm of & exte 
thought. A period of four weeks elapsed in § with 
travellingfrom place to place,wherever we were & got | 
led by the interest of incident or the beauty of deer 
fine-formed scenery. We went as inclination part 
directed. The slight indispesition of L—, 1 
occasioned by fatigue and exposure, when on § abl 
@ romantic excursion, caused our delay in the upot 
beautiful town of N——., long celebrated for all t 
the refined hospitality of its inhabitants, and § alls 
the surpassing witchery of its scenery. The § whi 


opportunity I now had of exercising those § com 
fond and delicate assi!nities which affection & tho: 
only can bestow upon ifs object in an hour of & fadi 
sadness, gave our love a depth and sway sur- & con 
passing all otheremotions. Ter illness, which & Jon, 
called for such expressions of tenderness from § last 
me, seemed so slight and inconsiderable, that d 
I hardly allow myself to regret its occurrence. my 
Well do I remember the scene in which we § ed‘ 
spent the first evening of our delay. We lop 
were seated on a sofa, which was so turned § flog 
that we might catch the soft breathings which 
came floating in upon us through an open win- 
dow, in the still, trembling silence of twilight. 
There was a quiet luxury in that deep andy + 
mighty calm of nature, so suited to my happy @® 
feelings, that it made that form one to be re- 
membered; to be treasured up among the sno- FP 4p; 
beams of my existence. I shall think of it B me 
when my head isgrey. In the fullness of our the 
happy hearts, we had whispered to each other § ja 
our anticipations of future enjoyments, and the ad 
plans by which we should secure it.—‘ How gq 
happy we shall be, George, when we are & gt 
settled in our own beautiful home—I wish we pa 
were there already—I Icng to read those books 
you spoke of—and I am to take care of those 
beantiful flowers you love so much; and—ob! 
I know” said she, looking up into my face with 
all the touching and simple confidence of love, 
‘we shall make each other so bappy.’ I could 
not answer her—I clasped her in my bosom— 
it required an effort to seal the gushing of 











Judge of my disappointment on the succeed: 
ing morning, to find L—— still more indis- 
posed. We had made arrangements to recom- 
mence our journey; but her illness was now 
too serious to think of such a hazardous ex- 
posure. A physician was summoned, though 
even more from prudence, than from any ap- 
prehensi his services were essential. 
His opinion was pronounced without hesitation, 
that in a few days she would be perfectly well; 
that there was no cause for disqnietude. Her 
illness increased; I became alarmed,—Now 
and then there shot over my mind, apprehen- 
sions of danger too terrible to be cherished. 
Idare not dwell on the horrible agony I en- 
dured as her disease assumed an unwonted 
virulence. I will be bricf:--at the expiratien 
of a week, ber physicsan pronounced her to be 
in imminent danger. Another,day passed by 
--there was a violent change for the worse-- 
the physician was summoned in haste-ber ey@ 
was riveted upon him from the moment he en 
tered the room, and as she marked the. fi 
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whom [ did love, I loved with the ardor of | quent changes of his countenance, his shaded ” 


brow, she said, ‘ be candid; can your skill ay 
me any mere?’ 

















deep chamber of my heart, and bathed and 





There was the silence of the grave, ere be 
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= ca : : .|11 miles on hour; and, from having the centre | the longitude of the noze; so that the whole 
wetland ce race in rent. addressed could ven of gravity below the horizontal line of the | longitude of the face should bear a sesquial- 
38 Well Dt aalthe candid (6 cseain hes Wo reason axles, the risk of overturning seems to be en-| tera proportion to the compass of the mouth, 

to fear; I can do nothing more.” tirely obviated. We understand a carriage | or the space contained between the corners of 
ed my There was a momentary contraction of her will be completed to carry passengers, in the| the eye; for this space should equal the com- 


y Suc. § igh forehead, and a visible swelling in her environs of London, in three weeks ora month | pass, also of the mouth, and the circumferenge 
need a & posomn, as she looked upon me, after hearing from the present time. Taking into considera- | of the ears ougbt to be in unison; the fir t 
frivol. thissolemn sentence. Ob! that look—it spoke tion the perfect control of the engine, aud the | joint, likewise, towards the hand in the middle 
beauty | of happiness anticipated, now to be blighted— uniformity with which it is pow capable of be-| finger, should be as much as the mouth if you 
ence— ff of disappointment, cruel disappointment. She ing managed by an ordinary conductor, we | measure the bow of the lip with a thread ; for 
>alm of # extended her hand to me—and as I clasped it should say there is scarcely a possibility of its if you measure it right in the longitude of the 
osed inf with an unnatural strength, she said—‘I do not ultimately superseding the use of horses ip | empty mouth, that part of the finger would ex- 
€ were & pot fear to die—there is nothing terrible in the | nning four whecl carriages, for the convey. | ceed it.—John Bulwer's Anthropometamorpho- 
auty of B deep quiet of that sleep—but you—I cannot | #ce both of goods and passengers. We be.) sis, 1653. 








ination part with you—My George—Oh! I cannot.’ lieve it is estimated that the expense of co-| 

—, I was no more able to speak consolation than | "eyance may be reduced to one half or two MADAGASCAR PRAYER. 
hen on! ablock of marble; a horrible oppression lay | thirds of the present average charge of stage Wiese. Hearted Onc! 
in the § upon my heart—I had not beow able to realize | coaches. Ag 


ee art f 2 ing i ight; 
ted for § all that was passing before me until now—it pe, 2 he aE : | og ne eee niebt 
ts, and § allseemed like one of those harrassing shadows | There is a religion which is too sincere for | y age. A aims 6 ' 

The § which sweep over you in the deep and dark | hypocrisy, but too transient to be profitable; too | ; 

+ those communion of a dream. 1 met another of | Supctiicial to reach the head, too unproductive) 7 
fection those full and eloquent expressions of her | ‘° proceed from it. It is slight, but not false. c erate aah er aaa 
hour of & fading eye; it secmed to say the moment had | | #4 discernment enough to distinguish sin, | ht sansa ened secieie ime 
ay sur- ff come—l felt that I could sustain myself no but not firmness enough to oppose it; compunc:- | ae ee ee : 


, which ff longer—‘ George, dearest George, give me the | ten suflicient to soften the heart, but not| From Thee begun. 





i | vi licient to reform it. It laments when | 
ss from Blast kiss.’ its Spa : vncone ap|  Merey, Most Mighty One! 
le, that As I staggered a step or two and dropped |'t Goes Wrong, mae peuren the fonctions of Thou art the embodied essence of all power 


P See ‘epente si > forsaking it, It bas} —. 
rrence, & my lips upon her quivering cheek, the smother. | "@Pe2tance of sin except shih baie a iy 3 hee 
lich we Eisorrent within. me ti. brook a no | ¢*ery cet Dey. aga areagnanne gee tdnaag | "Mace teme + ae 


ae eae ; cache : Motes in the sun. 
7. We longer; but burst in a loud and irrepressible is a religion of times, events, and circuin- 


turned flood of grief. 1t was too nuch—I * * >| yarys sey = oy gl gaa | Mercy, Omniscient One! 
; which and ewindies away wire nie occasion wilch! Thou art the source of knowledge and of light; 
2n wine called it out. Festivals and fasts which occur 


‘ f eee : | le, - 2rers : he el - “f shy 
wilight. ie GURNEY’S STEAM COACH. but seldom, are much observed, and it is to be W A canscher tg the gloom of error's night 











3 . ; : , Dare s 2y occur but seldom; while 
ep and This beautiful specimen of mechanical in- | Seana ewe, ney. QOORE 
r ha : : |the great festival which comes every week! Mercy, All-bounteous One! 
yy vention appears at length to be brought to a/c. too often to be so respectfully treated. | ps so 


state of perfection, beyond which we hardly |, 
F think it possible to make any essential improve- | 


: : , U-! Thine is creation’s wealth;—unlike to thee 

The piety of these people comes out much in Ours is but sighs and tears, the treasury 

ik of it F ment. We had an opportunity of witnessing | sickness, but phe ne ~ Eenpens prix ne recovery) From sorrow won. 

s of our B the operation of this machi + Wedneslat | approaches. if they die, they are placed by | 
I a “¢ gelgiaae en ednesday | ieir admirers in the Saint’s Calendra; if they } . - 

h other B hast, through the Albany road, and the strects| 3 over. they eo back into the world they had | Thou All-sufficient One! 

and the adjacent fo the Regent’s Park; and we should | en oa fps pi : d hs oh ite ae | Mercy! to thee with suppliant hearts we turn, 

-“« How say its progress could not have been less than | pyeaeenees BOE peed me Jel amend-' From thee we came:—whither shall we returo, 

we a6 B atthe rate of 12 miles per hour; and in some |'™°t vee lant ona is nent "* : | Our wanderings done? 

rish we paris of the road, where the rain had not ren- | oe ee 

e books § dered the gravel extremely heavy, the speed of | 

of those # the carriage conld not have been less than 14| Proportions of a good Nose and Mouth.—| 

1d—ob! les an hour. From the late improvements | Now the nose according to the justice of na-; SUBTERRANEAN LABE AT CONSTANTINOPLE, 

ce with Mr. Gurney, with a view of producing ature, should be no longer than the lip and ears,| We entered a private house, descended a 

oa form supply of water to the boiler, (or rather | and the third part of the face in length, and| deep flight of steps, aud found ourselves on the 

osom— 

hing of 


he snn- 



























From Walsh’s Journey from Constantinople. 


p steam generating pipes,) and also in or-|the thirtieth part ef the length of the whole | borders of a subterranean lake, extending 
rto produce a regular blower or current of body; it should pot exceed in length half that) under several streets. The roof was arched 
ir through the fire-chamber, the difficulties | distance which interposeth between the ex-j| and supported by 336 magnificent marble pil- 


Pwhich maintain an adequate supply of steam, ternal angle of both the cyes; therefore, the| lars; a number of tubes descended into the 


ucceed- } appear to be completely obviated. ‘To perscns Jength of the nose should answer ia a sesquial- | water, and supplied the streets above. Of all 
e indis- Rot acquainted with the numerous difficulties tera proportion, the length of the eye and the| the reservoirs which the prudent precautions 
) Fecom- @ which present themselves in bringing in full deduction of the mouth; nor should it exceed | of the Greek Emperors established, this is the 
vas now 


Operation such a complicated piece of machine- | ff length beyoud the measure of ils circum-| only one which now exists as a cistern; and 
















lous ex- Pty, it would be difficult to contain an adequate ference al the bottom. A long nose, indeed. | such is the apathy and ignorance of the Turis, 
though HF opinion of ile merits of this invention. We may be of some advantage in the sense of! that they themselves it appears, did net, in the 
any ap- have, from time to time, examined its progress smelling, as appears in the noses of blood-|time of Gillius, three hundred years ago, and 
intial. “in detail; and we have no hesitation in saying, hounds; yet, for the scent of a man, that Jengih| do not at present, generally know of its exist- 
sitation, @ that the arrangement by which the supply of/is suflicient which consists with beauty, and|ence. The Turk through whose house we had 
ly well; Bawater to the steamspipes is ejected by Mr. | may be reconciled with the proportions of na- | access, called iit Yere batan Sarai, or the Sub- 
e. Her | Guraey, is one of the most beautiful specimens | ture’s symmetry, beyond which who endea-|(errauean Palace, and said that is neighbours, 
.—Now Hf of ingenuity we have ever witnessed, among yours to extend the nose renders himself guilty \ whose houses were also over ii, did net know 
prehen- al ‘the various applications of the sleam-engine, | of a great transgression; as on the coutrary,| any thing about it. Indeed, fiom the state of 
erished. either for stationary purposes or for propelling | they also do, who labour to prohibil the natural] neglect in which the walls and every thing 
ty Len-M vessels. The dfficultics are almost insepara-|extending of the nose upon any pretences of} about it appeared, it seemed probable that it 
nwonted ble, in order to reconcile the necessary power | beauty whatsoever, had not been visited or repaired since the Turks 
piratien @ required for propelling a carriage of this kind,| The deduction or longitude of the mouth] entered Constantinople. Should thé Russians 
er tobe § with the prejudices of fashion which prevail, |should but equal the longitude of the eye,} ever approach and lay siege to the city, a sup- 
ceca with regard tatthe appearance of a stage coach. | which extends from the outward angle to the| ply of water will be its first object.—In its pre- 





The necessity of consultiug appearances, has, | lachrymal, so that the longitude of the mouth | sent state, if the besiegers cut off the commu- 
20 tact greatly added to the difficulties of bring- | is equal to the ninth part of the longitude of] nication with the bevdts, which, it is to be pre- 
g this invention to perfection, as a vehicle | the face, and the nose should bear a sesquial-| sumed, they would do in the first instance, the 

W passengers. But it appears to us that the| tera proportion npon it; and the width of the| city could not hold out fora week. It appears 
genious inventer nas at length vanquish all| mouth should be as much again as the bottom] that the Sultan bas prudently supplied it with 
the obstacles, both with regard to maintaining | of the nose near the mouth, the circumference| corn; it is probable he will clear out the cise. 
uniform speed, at discretion, or at least 10 or of it double, and the deduction of it treble to yerns and supply it with water also, 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


The following heart-wrang effusions, from an unprac- 


tised pen, which accident rescues from the oblivion 
to which probably it would soon be consigned, is 
presented, as perhaps not unworthy a place in the 
Souvenir. 


MY MOTHER’s GRAVE. 


My Mother dear! Thou art not there! 
Why then my mourning spirit still, 

Lingering as though thou might’st be found 
Upon that lonely bill. 


The silent watches of the night, 
The morning dawn, the even-tide, 

My soul in stricken anguish still, 
Still on that hill’s Jone side. 


Bending among its grassy mounds, 
Its new drest turf’s to see, 

Where midst these strangers beds they’ve made 
The Jonely one for thee. | 


I wake! the morning sun is bright, 
To every eye but mine; 

My thoughts is where, no morning breaks 
On those dear eyes of thine. 


The dark and narrow “ wintry house,” 
Unheecingly past by, 

As autumn’s sear’d and yellow leaves 
That round it: withering lie. ; 


In every whispering breeze I see 
The long grass o’er it wave, 
In every evening’s sun the beam, 
That lights this lonely grave. 


The shaves of night there deepest close, 
The winds there saddest moan, 

And not a dreary rain-drop falls, 
But on thy burial stone. 


Why wanders thus my wretched thought, 
The tomb forever round,— 

Does fire etherial slumber there, 
Can angels there be found?* 


No! it is but the mist of fear, 
That darkens thus my soul, 
Clouds that before the light of faith, 
Beyond the tomb must roll! 


*Tis breaking now! and brightening on 
Its heavenly roys fast stream, 

O’er all the shadowy vale of Death— 
And now the glorious beam. 


Rests on a land, so passing fair, 
My loved, my lost one’s all! 

If ye are safely landed there, 
And grief might ye recall, 





* Why wanders wretched thought their tombs 
ayound in infidel distress—are angels there? 
YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGBTS, 





I’d still this aching love of mine, 
And guard with jealous fear, 
Nor breathe for ye again the sigh 


Nor drop again the tear. M.A.A. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


A QUEER COMPARISON. 
Snowhill, in Greene, in times of Court, 
Of Pedlers is the famed resort; 

From Massachusetts and the north, 
Most of these gentles draw their birth; 
Ireland claims one among the set, 

The best of all 1’d dare to bet. 


It chane’d once on a summer’s Gay, 
The snn pour’d down his heating ray, 
Miss tripp’d to see the Pedler’s stall 
And picks her out a handsome shaw]; 
But none she found, the more’s the pity, 
I really felt for charming Kitty. 


At length friend Murphy hove in sight, 
Sir, have you shawls of colour light? 

I have them ma’m of any size, 

Like good old rum beyond all price. 


Shawls like old rum! What*are you at? 

Pray let us know dear Mr. Pat? 

They’ll keep you cool in summer’s heat, 

And warm in winter’s cold and sleet, 

It must be good, here is your pay, 

Slie curtsy’d, laugh’d and went away, 

HERMAN. 

Kinston, NV. C. 





SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE, 


‘Tis said she was beautiful; —and still 

(For ’tis not years that can haye wrought her ill) 

Deep rays of loveliness around her form 

Beam, as the rainbow that succeeds the storm, 

Brightens a glorious ruin. Inherface, | 

Though something touch’d by sorrow, you may 
trace 

The all she was, when first in life’s young spring, 

Like the gay bee-bird on delighted wing. 

She stoop’d to cull the honey from each flow’r 

That bares its breast in joy’s Juxuriant bow’r! 

O’er her pure forehead, pale as moonlit snow, 

Her ebon locks are parted, —and her brow 

Stands forth like morning from the shades of night, 

Serene, though clouds hang over it. The bright 

And searching glance of ber Ithurie! eye 

Might even the sternest hypocrite defy 

To meet it unappall’d;-—’twould almost seem, 

As though, epitomized in one deep beam, 

Her full collected soul upon the heart, 


Whate’er its mask, she strove at.once to dart: ° 


And few may brave the talisman that’s hid 
*Neath the dark fringes of her drooping lid. 


Patient in suffering, she has learn’d the art 
To bleed in silence and conceal the smart, 
And thence, though quick of feeling, hath been 

deem’d 

Almost as cold and loveless as she seem’d; 
Because to fools she never wouid reveal 
Wounds they would probe—without the power to heal. 
No,— Whatsoe’er the visions that disturb 
The fountain of her thoughts, she knows to curb 
Each outward sign of sorrow, and suppress— 
Eyen to a sigh—all tokens of distress. 
Yet some perhaps, with keener vision than 
The crowd, that pass her by unnoted, can, 
Through well dissembled smiles, at times discern 
A settled anguish that would seem to burn 
The very brain it feeds upon; and when 
This mood of pain is on her, then, oh! then, 
A more than wonted paleness of the cheek,— 
And, it may be, a flitting hectic streak, — 
A tremulous motion of the lip or eye;— 
Are all that anxious friendship may desery. 


Reserve and womanly pride are in her look, 
Though tempered into meekness: she can brook 
Unkindness and neglect from those ske loves, 
Because she feels it undeserv’d; which proves, 
That firm and conscious rectitude hath pow’r 
To blunt Fate’s darts in sorrow’s darkest hour. 
Ay, unprovok’d, injustice she can bear 
Without a sigh—almost without a tear, 

Save such as hearts internally will weep, 
And they ne’er rise the burning lids to steep 
But to those petty wrongs which half defy 
Human forbearance, she can make reply 
With a proud lip, and a contemptuous eye. 


There is a speaking sadness in her air, 
A hue of langour o’er her features fair, 
Born of nv common grief; as though Despair 
Had wrestled with her spirit—been o’erthrown,— 
And these the trophies of the strife alone. 
A resignation of the will, a calm 
Deriv’d from pure religion (that sweet balm 
For wounded breasts) is seated on her brow, 
And ever to the tempest bends she now, 
Even asa drooping lily, which the wind 
Sways as it lists. The sweet aflections bind 
Her sympathies to earth; her peaceful soul 
Has long aspired to that immortal goal, 
Where pain and anguish cease to be our lot, 
And the world’s cares and frailties are forgot! 





BRING WINE! BRING WINE! 
Bring wine! bring wine! ’tis a festal day, 
A jubilee for the young and gay; , 
Drink joy to the young and Jaughlng bride, 
That clings like a vine to ber lov’d cne’s side; 
She goes from the home of her early ycars— 
May ber eye of Jight ne’er be veil’d in tears, 
Drink joy to the hopes that around her iwine, 
Diink joy to.the bride—bring wine, bring wine. 


Bring wine! bring wine! drink joy to the youth 

That kept his vows in the bond of truth: 

May his heart ne’er cease to throb with bliss, 

As it throb’d when be gave the nuptial kiss. 

May his hopes not fade as the summer flower, 

Nor his joys depart with the nuptial hour: 

As a beacon star tay they brightly shine, 

Though life shall wane—bring wine, bring 
wine. 


Bring wine! bring wine! drink joy to the guest! 

If he sigh for love, may his hopes be blest, 

If his heart is torn with corroding care, 

May his sorrows pass as a cloud in air. 

To him whom an arrow from Cupid’s bow 

Hath never pierced, may his pleasure flow: 

Though old in age, though in life’s decline, 

May they still know joy—bring wine, bring 
wine. 


Bring wine! bring wine! drink joy to all, 

Though they join not the dance in the festal 
hall— 

Though they taste not the cup while the wine 
is pour’d— 

Though they taste nct the sweets of the festal 
board— 


Though they join not the laugh nor the song” 


~ of mirth; 

May their joys be bright while they dwell on 
earth; 

May their lives be calm as a summer day— 

Taste the sparkling cup—then away, away. 
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